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DUTY AND DIVERSION IN GUAM 
By Frederica Braun 

The Naval Hospital in Guam differs from any other hospital in 
the Naval Service. Officers and their families, civilians, enlisted men, 
and the natives of the Island, all depend on the United States Medical 
Corps and Nurses for medical care and attention. There is a small 
private hospital, "Susanna," (in part endowed and also supported by 
fees from the patients) ; a ward for enlisted men, and two native 
wards, one for men and boys over ten, and the other for women and 
children. 

The hospital is situated in a beautiful part of Agana, the capital 
of the Island, with a population of five thousand natives, and about 
one hundred Americans. On one side of the hospital are the Plaza 
and the Palace, the home of the Governor of Guam, always a Naval 
Officer ; and the Government offices. The Plaza is a very large grass 
acreage, with many cocoanut palms, a band stand, tennis courts, and a 
wonderful view of the hills and mountains. Guam has many hills 
and a few mountains and waterfalls, with good roads of coral forma- 
tion. 

The nurses' duty in Guam is varied and interesting, and is an 
excellent field for the nurse who has had or desires experience in 
public health and welfare work; there is also experience in tropical 
diseases. From thirty to forty children are always having "the treat- 
ment" ; as fast as one set is ready to go out, another comes in. The 
treatment lasts from ten days to three weeks, and while the children 
are there they are examined very much as we would examine school 
children in the States, and if there is need, tonsils and adenoids are 
removed. These children are very bright and we hope much from 
future generations in Guam. When the Americans first took the 
Island, in 1898, the mortality from child-birth and among infants was 
appalling. A training school was started by the Medical Corps for 
native nurses; since the Navy Nurse Corps was established, part of 
the duty in Guam is to train these young women as midwives ! They 
do remarkably well in this line and are trained so well that if any- 
thing abnormal occurs, they rush their patient at once to the hospital, 
sometimes by auto, sometimes on stretcher and very often in bull carts, 
occasionally in fish nets. 

As a race, the Chamorros are superstitious and have been taught 
that an evil spirit will get them if they leave window or door open at 
night, so they sleep with everything tightly closed and as the houses 
are most primitive, having usually but two rooms with the entire family 
sleeping on the floor on straw mats, imagination can supply the air 
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"or lack of it." Tuberculosis claims many victims and this is another 
evil we are controlling by educating the people, and through the in- 
telligent children, the housing conditions will be improved. 

There are queer accident cases ; such as injuries from being gored 
by caraboas, falls from cocoanut trees causing unusual fracture com- 
plications, also there are serious infections from fish bites. A large 
number of the natives have gongosa, and the children have a disease 
named yaws, both of which respond quickly to treatment. The ward 
for enlisted men is always filled and the operating suite is complete 
with all that is needed for any case. At the Susanna Hospital the 
families of the officers are given treatment for which they pay. 

Quarters have been rented by the Government and all the nurses 
live together. The usual eight-hour system of duty is in force, unless 
an emergency arises when all cheerfully do "extra duty." 

For amusement and recreation there are tennis, swimming, auto 
riding, walking, dances, and moonlight picnics. Every afternoon 
autos run from Agana to Peti for swimming; the water at Peti is 
deep and still and fine for that sport, and the sunsets are wonderful ! 
Dances at Dorn Hall are held every w T eek with music by the Marine 
Band. The picnics are the best kind of fun, the moonlight is wonder- 
ful, shining on the white beach, and the sea sounding on the reef; 
there are good things to eat and drink, and we usually end with songs 
and a big bonfire. The nurses join the tennis club and the courts are 
of the best, even the balls are picked up and brought to one by the 
little native boys ; and the "walks" just as the sun goes down and the 
darkness comes! The darkness comes in the tropics quickly,like a 
curtain let down, no twilight. In the natives' houses appear candle 
lights or tiny lamps and the white roads and beach gleam against the 
dark palms, it is like a fairy land, and creates a spell not soon for- 
gotten. 

On night duty one hears the sea all the time, and every other sound 
is stilled ; early in the morning, before it is light, the natives go slip- 
slip to church, a never ending procession it seems. The singing in the 
church, and even the service, can be heard; then quickly comes the 
wonderful sunrise. 

There is the excitement of transport day, with its freight of mail, 
magazines and packages, and the people coming ashore from the trans- 
port ; we are glad to see new faces and most of all new clothes ! All 
these things keep one satisfied for a reasonable time and one really 
learns what it means to love one's country in this Island spot. Our 
hearts are thrilled when the band plays "colors," and our beautiful 
flag comes down, while everyone, as far as eye can see, even the 
smallest native child, stands "at attention." 



